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The Birth Control Statement 


The statement dealing with the moral aspects of birth 
control, issued on March 21 by the Committee on Mar- 
riage and Home of the Federal Council of Churches, is 
published here in full on the assumption that readers of 
this SERVICE will wish to have the entire document in con- 
venient and authoritative form. The report is the result 
of more than a year’s work, during which the committee 
was assisted by eminent clergymen, social scientists, physi- 
cians and psychologists. It is the second of a series of 
studies dealing with the family. The first, /deals of 
Love and Marriage, issued in 1929, laid the foundation for 
future studies and action. 

While the text of the present statement contains ma- 
jority and minority points of view, the committee is in 
agreement on the major part of the document. The dif- 
ferences in point of view reflect similar divergence in 
Protestant opinion and in the medical profession itself. 
The statement follows : 

“Birth control is nearing the status of a recognized 
procedure in preventive and curative medicine. Knowl- 
edge of contraceptives is also widely disseminated, and 
the question of their use has become one of great social 
importance. The public therefore has a right to expect 
guidance from the church on the moral aspects. 

“In conception we are in the presence of the wonder 
and mystery of the beginnings of human life. In this 
mystery the two mates, knowingly or unknowingly, are 
acting creatively with God. When so understood, the 
tircumstances and incidents of conception, growth and 
fnally of birth are astonishing manifestations of divine 
power, and inexpressibly beautiful. To be a mother is 
seen to be the supreme fulfillment of womanhood, as to be 
afather is of manhood. It becomes apparent, also, why sex 
relations are guarded as by a flaming sword, why prosti- 
tution is abhorrent to the conscience of mankind, and 
why the instinct of the race regards intercourse between 
tnmarried persons as immoral and anti-social. A man, 
said Christ, expressing the pure ideal, is not to harbor the 
thought of adultery in his heart. 

“But in the sex relations between husband and wife we 
are also in the presence of another mystery. ‘From the 

inning of the creation God made them male and fe- 
male,’ said our Lord. ‘For this cause,’ He continued, 
shall a man leave his father and mother and shall cleave 
tohis wife; and they twain shall be one flesh.” We have 
here the passing of shame and the realization of the mean- 
ig of sex in the divine economy, which make the union 
of the two mates a supreme expression of their affection 
and comradeship. These relations, therefore, have their 
Source in the thought and purpose of God, first for the 


creation of human life, but also as a manifestation of di- 
vine concern for the happiness of those who have so 
wholly merged their lives. 

“The moral problems of birth control have to do with 
these two functions of sex. They arise in connection with 
the spacing of children, the limitation of the number of 
offspring, the safeguarding of the health and ofttimes of 
the lives of mother and child, on the one hand; and, on 
the other, they arise in considering the rightfulness of 
intercourse in itself without the purpose of children, and 
consequently the rightfulness of the use of contraceptives. 

“Physicians have long known that under certain physi- 
cal conditions of the mother, pregnancy is hazardous to 
mother and child, and that large numbers of women are 
so imperilled. Although there are few women who do 
not desire children, the fear of untimely pregnancy rests 
as a recurring anxiety upon most married women for two 
decades after their marriage. Even with a healthy mother 
and a sound inheritance of bodily and mental vigor on 
hoth sides, too frequent and too numerous pregnancies 
are to be avoided, as undermining the mother’s health 
and as taking her from the care of her living children. 
When the mother is not entirely well and the endowment 
is not of the best, spacing and limitations are the more 
necessary. 

“Economic considerations also enter into most cases, 
and in families where the mother must work outside the 
home the question of the number of children and of the 
intervals between them is most acute. Very large fami- 
lies tend to produce poverty, to endanger the health and 
stability of the family, to limit the educational opportuni- 
ties of the children, to overstrain the mother and to take 
from her her own chance for a life larger than the rou- 
tine of her home. 

“The problems of overpopulation are also involved in 
the consideration of birth control. While overpopulation, 
with its consequent lowering of living standards and pro- 
vocation to war, is not likely to become a general condition 
in this country for a considerable period, and, with the 
development of science and more Christian standards of 
production and distribution, may never become so acute 
as in many countries of the Old World, it is nevertheless 
now pressing upon great numbers of homes in which the 
family is too large or the income inadequate. 

“As to the necessity, therefore, for some form of effec- 
tive control of the size of the family and spacing of chil- 
dren, and consequently of control of conception, there 


can be no question. It is recognized by all churches and 
all physicians. 


“There is general agreement also that sex union be- 
tween husbands and wives as an expression of mutual 
affection, without relation to procreation, is right. This 
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is recognized by the Scriptures, by all branches of the 
Christian church, by social and medical science, and by 
the good sense and idealism of mankind. _ 

“As to the method of control of conception, two ways 
are possible. One is the use of contraceptives, or methods 
other than abstinence, which may be classified as such. 
The other is self-control or abstinence for longer or 
shorter periods of time. Both may be considered as 
forms of birth control. 

“As to the rightfulness of the use of contraceptives, 
Christian opinion is not united. The problem in its pres- 
ent form is a new one. The Scriptures and the ecumeni- 
cal councils of the Christian church are silent upon the 
subject. The Church of Rome inflexibly opposes the use 
of contraceptives as contrary to Christian morals. In the 
Anglican communion opinion is sharply divided, as indi- 
cated by the fact that at the Lambeth Conference of 1930 
the resolution approving birth control under certain con- 
ditions was the only vote during the conference which in- 
dicated division of opinion upon a question of fundamen- 
tal importance. It is known that opinion in the churches 
of the United States is divided, as is also the medical 
profession, but nobody knows as yet the prevailing opin- 
ion. Under the circumstances, the problem requires un- 
prejudiced study, and guidance should be sought from 
the Holy Spirit, the Lord and Giver of Life. It should 
be expected that guidance will find expression through 
the researches and experience of physicians and men of 
science as well as through the corporate conscience of the 
church. 

“Whatever the final conclusion may be, the commit- 
tee is strongly of the opinion that the church should not 
seek to impose its point of view as to the use of contra- 
ceptives upon the public by legislation or any other form 
of coercion; and especially should not seek to prohibit 
physicians from imparting such information to those who 
in the judgment of the medical profession are entitled 
to receive it. 

“So far, the Committee on Marriage and the Home 
is in agreement. But at this point it has been found 
necessary to express divergent views. Perhaps such hon- 
est differences, frankly expressed, may have compensat- 
ing value in helping Christian people to face the issues 
involved, especially since they mirror also the perplexity 
in the public mind. 


“A majority of the committee holds that the careful 
and restrained use of contraceptives by married people is 
valid and moral. They take this position because they 
believe that it is important to provide for the proper 
spacing of children, the control of the size of the family, 
and the protection of mothers and children; and because 
intercourse between the mates, when an expression of 
their spiritual union and affection, is right in itself. They 
are of the opinion that abstinence within marriage, except 
for the few, cannot be relied upon to meet these prob- 
a and under ordinary conditions is not desirable in 
itself. 

“But they cannot leave this statement without further 
comment. They feel obliged to point out that present 
knowledge of birth control is incomplete, and that an ele- 
ment of uncertainty, although it is small, still remains. 
More serious is the fact that all methods are as yet more 
or less subject to personal factors for their effectiveness. 
Married couples should keep these facts in mind and wel- 
come children, should they come. . 

“The public should be warned also against advertised 
nostrums, which are beginning to appear in thinly dis- 


guised forms in reputable periodicals, and so-called ‘boot. 
legged’ devices at drug stores, for which there is no guar. 
antee of safety against injury or of suitableness for indi- 
vidual cases. It is essential to consult the family physi. 
cian or to go to established clinics or health centers for 
information or assistance. 

“That serious evils, such as extra-marital sex relations, 
may be increased by a general knowledge of contracep. 
tives must be recognized. Such knowledge, however, is 
already widely disseminated, often in unfortunate ways, 
and will soon be universally known. Guided by the 
experience of the race as to the effects of scientific dis. 
covery upon human welfare, we should expect that so 
revolutionary a discovery as control of conception would 
carry dangers as well as benefits. Society faces a new 
problem of control with each fresh advance of knowledge, 
If men generally cannot properly use the knowledge they 
acquire, there is no safety and no guarantee of the future, 
These members of the committee believe that the unde- 
sirable use of contraceptives will not be indulged in by 
most people, and that if the influence of religion and edv- 
cation is properly developed the progress of knowledge 
will not outrun the capacity of mankind for self-control. 
But if the sex impulse and the use of contraceptives are 
to be kept under moral control, the church and society, 
including parents, must give greater attention to the edu- 
cation and character building of youth and to the con- 
tinued education of adult opinion. 


“A minority of the committee believes that sufficient 
stress has not been laid upon the idealistic character of 
the teachings of Jesus concerning marriage and its obliga- 
tions. His sayings concerning divorce seemed ‘hard’ to 
the Disciples. They said to Him, ‘If the case of a man 
be so with his wife, it is not good to marry.’ His answer 
was, ‘All men cannot receive this saying, save they to 
whom it is given.’ In another connection He said, ‘With 
men it is impossible, but not with God: for with God all 
things are possible.” The command governing all cases 
of conflicting duties is the command of the absolute: ‘Be 
ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in 
Heaven is perfect.’ 

“In view of the widespread doubt among Christian 
people of the morality of the use of contraceptives, and 
the scruples experienced by many in making use of them, 
it appears to these members of the committee to be the 
plain duty of the Christian church, when control of con- 
ception is necessary, to uphold the standard of abstinence 
as the ideal, recognizing it as a counsel of perfection, and 
that Christian morals are much more exalted than is get- 
erally supposed. But they would point out that the grace 
of God is sufficient for those who are conscious of a diffi- 
cult and high vocation; and that we have as yet but 
touched the fringes of spiritual power which is all about 
us like God’s gifts of air and sunshine. Those who at- 
venture and trust are rewarded, and they know the joy 
and strength which accompany all victories of the spitit 

“The method of abstinence is therefore to be used to 
meet conditions and situations in which otherwise contr 
ceptives would be necessary. This does not mean that 
sex relations between married people as an expression of 
mutual affection are wrong, but they are to be denied 
when childbearing is hazardous to the well-being o 
mother or child or the household. That this is possible is 
shown by the large number of unmarried people who lead 
chaste lives, and by the number of married couples W 
practice self-control at all times and abstinence whet 
necessary. 
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“Finally, the entire committee unites in calling atten- 
tion, and most earnestly, to the importance of a spiritual 
adjustment of the physical relations between husbands 
and wives. All natural desires, however sound and whole- 
some, must be kept within bounds. If this applies to 
eating and drinking, how much more to the fateful and 

werful impulse of sex. If marriage centers upon sex 
indulgence, it is sure to result in unhappiness and usually 
in disaster. A high degree of self-control, especially dur- 
ing the early years of married life when marital habits 
are forming, is necessary to the happiness of the mates 
and the spiritual life of the home. 


“To attain this command of the sex impulse, and this 
mutual and sensitive consideration for one another, hus- 
bands and wives are urged to keep ever in mind that mar- 
riage is a divine institution and that they are cooperating 
with God in their union and in the conception and rearing 
of children. Their personal relations are therefore sacred 
and in the divine care. These relations are always at 
their best when the two live together in the daily con- 
sciousness of the presence of God. Things they might 
not be able to accomplish unaided are abundantly possible 
through His help. 


“If marriage is recognized as a divine institution, if 
God is an unseen presence in the home, if the child has 
its great place in marriage, if sex experiences are kept as 
a mutual expression of comradeship and affection, then 
marriage becomes the happiest, the noblest and the most 
enduring of human relationships.” 

The majority referred to include the following persons : 
Albert W. Beaven, Edwin T. Dahlberg, Ralph Marshall 
Davis, John W. Elliott, Jeannette W. Emrich, Frances 
MacMillan Ferguson, G. Walter Fiske, Mrs. Abel J. 
Gregg, Abel J. Gregg, Ernest R. Groves, Percy G. Kam- 
merer, John W. Langdale, John A. Marquis, William S. 
Mitchell, Margaret Justin O’Harra, Edith Winch Parrish, 
Abby Aldrich Rockefeller, Alva W. Taylor, Worth M. 
Tippy, George W. Wickersham, Benjamin S. Winchester ; 
the minority consist of Mrs. Orrin R. Judd, Howard C. 
Robbins and Emma Bailey Speer. Three members of the 
committee, Charles K. Gilbert, Ben R. Lacy, Jr., and 
Bertha P. Newell, signed the report as a whole. 


Prison Reform 


The commission created by act of the Legislature in 
1930 to investigate prison administration and construction 
in New York State issued a report on February 15, 1931. 
which should be of interest to every state. The commis- 
sion is composed of Sam A. Lewisohn, chairman, Julia 
K. Jaffray, secretary, Thomas C. Brown, E. R. Cass, 
Milan E. Goodrich, Hastings H. Hart and Walter N. 
Thayer, Jr. The recommendations are far-reaching in 
their import. 

As a sound prison policy the commission recommends 
“that the State of New York should develop a prison 
system which will protect society from the criminal and 

8 evil deeds by endeavoring to re-educate and retrain the 
men and women in prison so that these men and women 
may be fitted upon release to become useful members of 
the community. This is imperative because 92 per cent 
ot these prisoners return to society within a comparatively 
short period of time after their incarceration.” 
€ commission recommends training and education 
lor each prisoner adapted to the capabilities of the in- 
dividual. He must be “studied by competent specialists 
in order that an understanding may be reached as to the 
Ptsonality and ability of each individual, the defects 
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which led to crime” and in order to ascertain the prob- 
able result of treatment and training. 

“In brief,” says the report, “the new prison policy 
which your commission proposes for the State of New 
York, is the replacement of mass treatment and routine 
organization by a system of constant personal study, in- 
dividual treatment and training of every prisoner.” 

The commission surveyed the prison population and 
recommended : 

“First: That the state build no more prisons of the 
fortress type with impregnable steel cells surrounded by 
impregnable walls because when existing prisons are re- 
modelled and the construction contracted for at Attica is 
completed, the state will have the maximum number of 
steel cells which will be required for a long period of 
years. 

“Second: That there should be two reception prisons: 
Sing Sing for the eastern and Attica for the western part 
of the state, at which thorough psychiatric examination 
should be given to each prisoner immediately after his 
commitment ; that each prisoner’s case should be reviewed 
periodically during the time of his incarceration; and 
that the classification resulting from such examination 
should be made the basis for his assignment and training 
while in prison. To provide for this classification and 
psychiatric work your commission recommends that an 
appropriation of $47,000 a year be made for additional 
psychiatric staff. 

“Third: That one new medium security prison (with- 
out walls) should be established in 1931... . 

“Fourth: That the road camps should be continued and 
extended in 193i. 

“Fifth: That an appropriation of $125,000 should be 
made to the Department of Correction for experiments 
in prison housing, such as the development cf small pre- 
parole units. 

“Sixth: That the practice should be abandoned of em- 
ploying prisoners on confidential work, such as corre- 
spondence, telephone, care of the records of inmates and 
so forth and that an appropriation of $57,300 a year 
should be made for civilian help to substitute for prison- 
ers in such positions.” 

Basic to the commission’s theory is the “classification 
system” which is described thus: “The classification of 
prisoners is accomplished through carrying over to the 
prison the methods of diagnosis used in the modern hos- 
pital and mental clinic; together with the adaptation of 
the system of testing industrial fitness through which 
progressive industries today select their workers and add- 
ing thereto a case study of early life and environment of 
the type which welfare agencies have found effective in 
their efforts to assist the aged and dependent.” 

A classification of the present prison population of the 
state reveals that “(1) Somewhat less than half of the 
population of the male prisons appeared to be normal, 
one-fourth feeble-minded and nearly one-third psycho- 


pathic or psychotic, which are the scientific terms for 
borderline insanity. 


“(2) Feeble-mindedness is much higher among the 
women inmates than in the male prison population. 

“(3) The high percentage of the so-called psychopathic 
personality group offers one of the most fruitful sources 
for investigation as to the relationship of this group to 
the problem of crime.” 

One of the most revealing sections of the report is that 
on education and training in correctional institutions. 

The report dwells upon the difficulties of training. 
“The majority of inmates of the prisons and reforma- 
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tories are men and women with limited general educa- 
tional training. A considerable number of them are illit- 
erate or non-English speaking. Many are incapable of 
profiting by traditional general training beyond that re- 
quiring the ability to master elementary subjects.” 

In the Reformatory at Elmira where about two-thirds 
of the 1500 inmates attend the school providing training 
in elementary subjects, nearly all the teaching is done by 
inmates who are “not qualified to teach. There is not an 
inmate at Elmira who is a high-school graduate—yet over 
twenty inmate teachers are used.” ; 

The general educational work in the prisons and re- 
formatories is “limited in character and has become a 
stereotyped routine consisting of standardized lessons, 
which, in many cases, are passed out to the prisoners by 
inmate teachers. Little attention is given to the individual 
needs of the inmates. No effort is made to develop the 
educational work around the work interest or occupa- 
tional experience of the inmates. The equipment and 
supplies, with one or two exceptions, are inadequate to 
provide modern educational work for adults. The teach- 
ers are paid about the same salaries as those of guards 
and maintenance workers. 

“There is little evidence to show that any organized 
vocational training is being provided in the prisons. Any 
vocational training which an inmate may secure is inci- 
dental to the work he is assigned to do. No courses in 
drawing, shop mathematics, trade theory, materials or 
other related subjects have been developed to assist in 
training those who are employed in the prison industries 
or maintenance work... . 

“The reformatories provide a limited amount of voca- 
tional training. The development of the work is greatly 
handicapped by lack of equipment, supplies and teaching 
personnel. Every effort should be made to provide better 
training facilities in these institutions in order to train 
the young inmates to become self-supporting when they 
are discharged.” 

Part II of the report deals with the changes in the ex- 
ecutive, penal and correction laws which would be neces- 
sary to put the recommendations into effect. 


The Cost of Living 


Although the cost of living has been declining for sev- 
eral years, the Senate subcommittee investigating the 
prices of food products reported on March 2, 1931, an 
“alarming tendency toward the monopolistic control of 
the food of the nation by a small group of powerful cor- 
porations and combinations.” 

Using the retail prices of food and the wholesale prices 
of other commodities in 1913 as a basis equalling 100, the 
index of the cost of living, as constructed by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, increased to 216.5, or 
116.5 per cent, by June, 1920. From that point it declined 
to 168.8, or 22 per cent, by March, 1923. It then grad- 
ually increased to 177.9, or 5.4 per cent, by December, 
1925. By December, 1930, it had declined to 160.7, or 
25.8 per cent below the peak (216.5) of June, 1920. It 
should be noted, however, that in December, 1930, the 
index was still 60.7 above that of 1913. (Monthly Labor 
Review, February, 1931, p. 213.) 

The detailed comparison of December, 1930, with 1913 
shows that food prices had declined 37.2 per cent, clothing 
50.3 per cent, rent 46.5 per cent, fuel and light 75 per 
cent, house furnishings 88.3 per cent, and miscellaneous 
items 108.1 per cent. 

The Senate committee found that the effect of monop- 


Proved A 


‘one cent per pound loaf. 


olistic control was most apparent in prices of bread and 
milk. Although the wholesale and retail prices of white 
flour have reflected the decline in the price of wheat, the 
information the committee was able to obtain “proves con. 
clusively that the retail price of bread has not declined 
proportionately with the price of wheat” and “the re. 
sponsibility for this condition rests primarily upon the 
large wholesale bakery companies. .. . 

“The committee finds that throughout the country, asa 
whole, there should be an immediate average reduction of 
at least one cent per pound in the wholesale prices charged 
by the large baking corporations for their standard breads, 
and that a corresponding or greater reduction should be 
made in retail prices. ... 

“The retailer of bread charges a gross profit of at least 
This amount, which the re- 
tailer obtains for allowing the bread to be placed in his 
store and for delivering it to the consumer, is, at present 
prices, equivalent to the total amount the farmer receives 
for interest on his investment, for preparing the land, 
planting, tending, harvesting and delivering to market the 
wheat contained in a one-pound loaf of bread.” 

The committee reported that the baking industry is 
“dominated by a few extremely large corporations” which 
have earned “excessive” profits and the capitalization and 
recapitalization of which have resulted “in at least two 
instances” in “a grossly inflated volume of securities.” 
The earnings of one company whose common stock in 
1922 has been inflated over 12 times the amount of stock 
outstanding in 1916 were $15.98 on the new common 
stock in 1928, $15.16 in 1929, and $12.02 in 1930. “These 
yearly earnings, based upon the old stock of 1916, amount 
respectively to $195.39 per share in 1928; $185.37 per 
share in 1929, and $146.97 per share in 1930. This isa 
remarkable growth since 1916, at which time in the open 
market there was bid only $2 per share for this stock.” 

The committee found “that the lower prices paid to the 
farmer for milk purchased for fluid purposes have in gen- 
eral been reflected in the retail prices charged to the con- 
sumer. What has actually occurred is that in the ma- 
jority of cases the reduction to the consumer has been 
taken wholly from the price paid to the farmer without 
~; portion of the reduction being borne by the distribu- 

or. 

The committee found that “the reduction in the price 
paid to the producer for milk used in the manufacture of 
dairy products, which is usually purchased at the surplus 
price, has not in general been reflected in the retail prices 
paid by the consumer for dairy products. 

“On the average the farmer receives less than half the 
retail price” of the milk consumed as fluid, although he 
has “an investment much greater than that of the dis 
tributor.” 

The committee found “that the retail prices of meat 
have reflected the lower price received by the producer 
and the packer on a cents-per-pound basis. However, the 
percentage of decrease in the retail price is materially less 
due (1) to the fixed charges of distribution, which have 
remained practically constant; (2) to the reduction in the 
per capita consumption of meat, and (3) to the large it- 
crease in the number of dealers handling meats.” 

The committee did “not find that such a condition i 
the result of a combination in restraint of trade but rather 
one of too many dealers competing with one another for 
the retail meat business.” 

The findings of the committee are printed as Senate 
Keport No. 1838 (71st Congress, 3rd Session) under the 
title. Prices of Food Products. 
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